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Waldemere—Seaside Residence of P. T. Barnum. 


4 MID the busy cares of managerial life, and pecuniary vicissitudes, Mr. Barnum 

has found time for the development of some of the finer touches of his taste, in 
his love for rural ornament and disposition to add, both in a public and private way, 
some lasting contributions to the subject of rural art and decoration. 

Mr. Barnum might be called a universal tree planter. Very few know how much 
good he has accomplished in this respect, save only the immediate and grateful 
participants in their cool shade, afforded by their leafy canopies. 

A beautiful cemetery, Mountain Grove, the pride of Bridgeport, was of his crea- 
tion. He bought the land for it—80 acres. A meeting was called of the citizens, 
lots subseribed for, and by the aid of a concert given in aid of the object, means 

“were realized, from which the grounds were laid out, stone arched gateway and 
stone tower erected, and beautiful decorations added. This was the beginning of 
what is now a most tasteful cemetery, displaying landscape art of highest degree, 
and which is filled with costly monuments, and adorned with trees, shubbery, and 
splendid drives. There are many noticeable monuments, gathered within its limits, 
whose cost, in some cases, reaches fully $25,000. It is also through Mr. Barnum’s 
influence that other contributions have been obtained, which have aided the develop- 
ment of this praiseworthy enterprise. Dion Boucicault, Tom Thumb, Minnie 
Warren, Commodore Nutt, have each contributed toward it, from their purses or by 
public “ benefits.” Mr. Barnum needs no marble to denote his last resting place, for 
there be many who think the trees planted with such profusion, will longer bear hig 
name and memory down the distant. years, than any carving of human skill. 
Another of Mr. Barnum’s enterprises was the development of East Bridgeport. 
We need not give the details of its growth, only to mention that it is through his 
efforts it has risen from a bare, unoccupied plain, to a city of many thousand inhabi- 
tants, and numerous manufactories, whose capital now amounts to ten millions of 
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dollars, and who spend two millions yearly in wages. But as you wander up and 
down the streets, lined with neat cottages, you think not so much of that as of him 
who planted these 30,000 beautiful trees. Here, again, Mr. Barnum’s tree fancies 
budded, and now are blooming with the best of fruit—* pleasant memories.” Still 
again, the same rural fancies found opportunity for large development. Seaside 
Park, Mr. Barnnum’s latest public gift, is worth going miles to see. Most of this 
land was held by unprogressive, stolid real estate plodders. It was with the utmost 
dificulty Mr. Barnum and his friends succeeded in getting possession of it, and 
gave it to the city. Thousands of dollars were expended, and other land added from 
time to time. Drives and lawns were laid out, in handsomest manner—free to all, 
Owing to the many impassable rocks, the sea-shore was inaccessible, but the rocks 
were used for foundation and sea-walls, and now a royal drive skirts the sea-shore, 
and the park sweeps easily down along its edge. Just back of the park, which is 
oblong, running from east to west, is located Mr. Barnum’s latest residence, named 
Waldemere, a pretty and poetic name, suggestive of ‘“‘ Woods by the Sea,” and which 
is illustrated in our frontispiece. A glance at it is sufficient to illustrate the 
elegancies of architectural art. It is a combination of French and Italian styles, 
but with so many exquisite details, that in many respects it has the picturesqueness 
which only the Swiss excels in. The tower is high and commanding; the long 
piazza decorated with ornaments in the most profuse style; the carvings of balconies 
and stair approaches ; bow windows, such as ordinary architects never saw before; 
and the roof, varied with great detail ; all without a solitary chance for criticism, and 
in the finest taste, producing a very harmonious and beautiful cffect. Not a little of 
the charm is due to the splendid colors of the paint, which, in its shades, is as 
varied as the styles of architecture and details of decoration. Within, the interior 
is resplendent with the polish from native woods, and unique designs of ornament. 
One room alone—Mr. Barnum’s business office—is mentioned as being the most 
sumptuous of any room in the country, costing $10,000. Freseoes and elaborately 
carved furniture make it more like a palatial drawing room, than one of every day 
use. Each room is lighted with gas; has hot and cold water, and elegantly furnished 
toilet apartments. The grounds around the house are laid out in the most approved 
methods, with vascs, fountains, statuary, and not forgetting the shrubbery or trees. 
Just below his house, is a lovely group of hickory and oak. Here is a summer-house— 
the perfection of comfort—surrounded with wire gauze, it protects the reclining 
visitor from any inquisitive insects. Add to all this, the birds, both the wild among 
the trees, or domesticated in cages; the spreading lawn; the children gamboling 
over the grounds—for they are free to rich and poor alike—and we have a picture 
of real good-hearted beneficence. Very few rich men we know ever offered their 
suburban grounds free to public use and enjoyment like this. Near his own house 
are other charming cottages, Wavewood, Petrel’s Nest, Cottage Grove, presented to 
each of his daughters. The Sound gives day and night the coolest and most 
refreshing of breezes, and a stroll along shore reveals a panorama of villa beauty, 
landward, with many villas and cottages of elegant architectural character, which 
seem in harmonious keeping with the still more exquisite tracery of tree structure, in 
the leaf-covered canopies of the shaded streets of the city beyond. 
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Pears which do not Rot at the Core. 


Amorphophallus Rivieri. 
HERE has not been for several years, perhaps, a greater acquisition to our fine 
leaved plants than has been of late by the introduction of Amorphophallus Rivieri, 
a well marked member of the Arum family, and one which no doubt will yet play an 
important part wherever plants with unique and striking foliage are in demand. 

What we know of this new comer is that it was advertised for sale by Vilmorin, of 
Paris, last season, as ‘‘a plant producing from a thick stem a very extraordinary 
looking palmated leaf, in the shape of a reversed umbrella, from two to three feet in 
diameter, supported on a stem cf the same height, dark green in color, and the stem 
and leaves irregularly spotted with white.” 

We procured a root (corm) in the spring, which was duly planted in a pot and 
placed in a warm house. It proved tardy in starting, but after a time, and as the 
season advanced, it pushed up a solitary leaf stalk, safely protected by an enclosing 
sheath, which perished when no longer of use. When about a foot high the limb of 
the leaf began to unfold itself, and continued to grow until now, when it is three and 
a half feet in diameter, and two feet nine inches in height. The arrangement of the 
parts is quite interesting. The stem (petiole) stands clean and taper to where it 
branches into three primary divisions; these again divide three or five times alter- 
nately, and terminate in from one to three, mostly entire, but sometimes scolloped 
leaflets. From the point of junction to the terminal leaflets, every primary and sec- 
ondary rib and nerve is broadly winged, which at irregular intervals run into ovate- 
acuminate leaflets, ranging from one to three inches in length by one-half to two and 
a half inches in breadth. 

It seems to increase readily at the root as young plants begin to show themselves, 
coming up by the sides of the pot, and is also exempt from the depredations of those 
insects which so often mutilate Draczenas, Begonias and other special favorites. 

New Haven, Conn. . A. VEITCH.* 


Pears which do not Rot at the Core. 


EAR: Horricuttvrist: Please give me a list of pears that do not rot at the 
core when ripe; also, a list that when mature are least liable to rot at the core, 
and a list of some really good ones that are best when just ripe, but decay rapidly 
after this period. WILLIAM HEeRDMAN., 
Answer by Robert Manning. 

Your correspondent need not fear any trouble from rotting at the core with any 
of the pears named in the lists ‘recommended for general cultivation” —that of the 
American Pomological Society, for instance—provided he will take care to gather 
them in season and ripen them in the house. This precaution is especially necessary 
with the summer pears, and the man who has not foresight enough to take it, 
deserves to have his pears rot at the core, and they will. When allowed to hang on 
the tree, the Harvard pear is, perhaps, as apt to.rot at the core as any, but gathered 
while hard and ripened in the house, it is entirely free from this defect. Some fault 
has been found with that fine new pear, the Clapp’s Favorite, as rotting at the core, 
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but I am confident that this never happened when the fruit-was gathered in season. 
I remember that at the meeting of the Pomological Society, in St. Louis, Mr. 
Wilder, the President, showed sound specimens which he had brought from Boston. 
This was the eleventh of September, nearly a month after the proper season of this 
variety. 

Among the Bon Chretiens and Bergamots, and other old pears, many never 
became melting, but now it is an indispensable requisite for a first-class pear that it 
shall be melting or buttery, and all others are at once consigned to the rejected list. 
But once in a while a man gets hold of a pear of different character, and not under. 
standing its nature, he waits for it to become melting, and while he is waiting it 
rots, and then he sets it down as apt to rot. Of course it does; all pears rot after 
ripening,—that is the next process in the order of nature, or rather it is but a con- 
tinuation of the ripening process. 

The winter pears keep longer after they are ripe than the earlier kinds, but this is 
probably caused wholly by the colder weather when they ripen. Among the autumn 
kinds the Merriam and Buffum may be noted as keeping particularly well when 
ripe. The Figue pear goes very quickly after ripening, and Flemish Beauty has 
something of the same habit. Sheldon goes suddenly like the deacon’s one hoss 
shay, ‘‘all at once and nothing first.” The worst pear I ever knew to rot was the 
Yat or Yutte. I don’t think I ever got one in perfection, though I watched ever 
so closely. I believe that if I found one hard and left it for fifteen minutes, when I 
came back it would be all mush. Caen de France, which I was first to test in this 
country, I found apt to rot at the core with the best care, so that I never recom- 
mended its cultivation. Others who have fruited it since have not thought it liable 
to this objection, but I would not trust it. The Early Rousselette or Catherine 
begins to decay around the stem, so does the Vicar of Winkfield. Madeline frequently 
rots around the eye while yet hanging on the tree. 

‘I find that I have not answered your correspondent’s inquiries, at least directly, 
but instead of it have jotted down such general thoughts in regard to the subject of 
them as have occurred to me. But for the lists that he wants,-let him take the 
American Pomological Society’s Catalogue, and select those designated as adapted to 
his locality. All the miserable sinners, that wié// rot at the core in spite of proper 
care, are in the rejected list, and only the good sound ones are retained. 


——_—-e 


Tree Planting. 


Street Trees. 

Geo. Vasey, the new botanist of Department of Agriculture, says in some of his 
notes for the regular monthly report : 

‘We have yet much to learn, or perhaps we should say much to practice, with 
regard to suitable shade and ornamental trees in cities. In some instances it seems 
to have been the rule to plant anything that could be easily procured, particularly 
if recommended as a rapid-growing tree. Hence so many of our streets have been 
overrun with the aliantus, so sadly misnamed the ‘tree of heaven.’ Its very dis- 
agreeable odor at flowering time has caused a raid which threatens to result in its 
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extermination. The next raid will probably be upon the white poplar, or cotton-tree, 
(Populus alba, L.) When its seed pods are matured, there is a period of eight or 
ten days during which the air is filled with the cottony down of the seeds, causing 
much annoyance. Still, this tree has many good qualities, and we hope it will be 
left at least until better trees can be reared. The locust (Robinia pseudacacia) has 
almost disappeared from cultivation at the north by reason of the ravages of the 
borer. The silver maple is desirable for its rapid growth and beautiful silvery leaves, 
but in some localities it has been sadly injured by a borer, which has caused the 
death of many trees. Its long slender branches render it particularly liable to 
injury from storms of sleet. No native tree we have is better adapted to the pur- 
poses of shade and ornament than the sugar maple. Its foliage is full and dense, 
and its form is that of a rounded cone of beautiful proportions. It is also clean and 
free from insect enemies. It would be well if, in planting shade-trees on our streets, 
there could be a suitable alternation of different kinds, some of rapid growth for 
temporary use, and others for permanence. Some attention should also be paid to 
variety. Probably the very best trees for general street-planting are the different 
varieties of the maple. Next in value we would place the elms. For intermediate 
and temporary planting the box-elder and the ash may be mentioned. Here and 
there should be the bass-wood, or linn, the tulip-tree, the horse-chestnut, and the 
buckeye. The sycamore and catalpa are too open and straggling in their habit to be 
valuable for shade, but give an agreeable variety to a park. The conditions of lati- 
tude and temperature will also modify the selection of suitable varieties.” 


Trees for Landscape Ornament. 

In the course of the proceedings of the Royal Horticultural Congress, at Birming- 
ham, England, a paper was read by William Paul, on tree scenery, especially referring 
to forms in trees, and how to arrange them in picturesque groups, harmonizing 
the stiff and formal, with the broad, or those of long, sweeping branches; some of 
his suggestions are applicable to our own country. When planting in the vicinity of 
a dwelling house, the form of the trees should be in harmony with the character of 
the building. Two classes will cover all, the Perpendicular, of which the Gothic is 
a good example, or the Horizontal, which is fitly exemplified by the Italian style. 
Irregular, round-headed, and weeping trees are in character with either, but the 
laminate or round-headed, seem most pleasing in connection with the Perpendicular 
or Gothic, and the columnas or irregular with the Horizontal or Italian. If the 
building be low, tall growing trees should be avoided, and the round-headed, the 
laminate, the weeping, are especially desirable, because they direct the eye horizon- 
tally and downwards. It should ever be borne in mind that the presence of lofty 
trees, in proximity to a low building, has the undesirable influence of still further 
depressing it. 

Evergreens, as a rule, are massive and heavy; deciduous trees are light. Ever- 
greens alone produce gloom; deciduous trees alone baldness ; a judicious combination 
of the two is productive of higher results than can be obtained by the exclusive use 
of either. 

FORM OF LEAVES. 


The effect of form of leaves is quite important. In garden scenery it is scarcely 
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less important than the form or outline of the tree. Leaves may be conveniently 
divided into the following classes : 
1, Needle-shaped—Pine. 4, Cut-leaved—Plane. 


2. Lanceolate — Willow. 5. Compound—Black Walnut 
3. Round-leaved—Lime. 


Violent contrasts in the arrangement of trees and shrubs by their leaves, should 
be avoided. It would not do to place a tree with needle-shaped leaves in juxtaposi- 
tion with one bearing large, round, or head-shaped leaves. The lanceolate is the 
most useful and accommodating form, as it stands well in contrast with any of the 
others. 

The following is a list of most commonly planted trees, arrayed as examples, 
and selected : 

1. ACCORDING TO FORM OF THE TREE. 
1. Irregular—The Scotch Pine. 4, Columnar—The Lombardy Poplar. 
2. Round-headed—Robinia inermis. 5. Weeping—The Weeping Willow. 
3. Laminate—Silver Fir and other Piceas. 

2. ACCORDING TO FORM OF THE LEAF. 


. Needle-shaped—Scotch Pines or other 3. Round-leaved—The Lime or Linden. 
Pines. 4. Cut-leaved—The Plane. 
. Lanceolate—Salix babylonica, and 5. Compound—The Black Walnut. 
most other Willows. 
——_¢¢——__. 


Strawberries in Ohio. 
HE following report upon strawberries was furnished by W. F. Heikes, at the 
June meeting of the Montgomery County Horticultural Society : 
Nicanor. 

A very hardy plant, fruit stalks short, valuable for its earliness and delicious 
flavor, excelling in this respect Burr’s new pine. To those who would take the pains 
to keep the runners off this plant, it would, I think, prove very satisfactory. 

Charles. Downing. 

This variety is increasing in popularity with fruit growers. The fruit ripens with 
the Wilson, with the advantage of a greatly superior flavor, and a better and more 
uniform size. The plants seem equally as hardy and prolific ; but the fruit is not 
quite as firm, consequently not as valuable for shipping. For my own garden and 
table I could give the variety the preference over all others. 

Green Prolific. 

One of the hardiest sorts in cultivation, if not the hardiest. It shows more fruit 
this year than any other variety I have in cultivation. The plants seem to have 
stood the severe winter better than any other, and do not seem to have been influ- 
enced by that disposition to unfruitfulness so marked in other varieties this year. 
One serious fault of this variety is, that its blossoms are not perfect, requiring the 
presence of other sorts in close proximity to insure an abundant yield. 

: Kentucky. 

This promises to be a valuable sort, especially on account of its late ripening. 
The specimens on exhibition will show little more of its good qualities than this 
peculiarity. The fruit stalks of this variety are longer and more upright than any 
other on my grounds. The plants are very strong and vigorous. 


« 
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Curious Experiments in Grafting. 


EVERAL very interesting and curious experiments in grafting were tried last 
February, at the Illinois Industrial University, and are thus reported by the 
Prairie Farmer: 

Ten cions each of the Ben Davis variety of apple were grafted as root grafts, with 
each of various cuts of cions and root given below. Equal care was taken in graft- 
ing. All were wrapped with waxed thread and packed in moist sawdust. 

April 8th, 1871, all were set in nursery and subsequently received the same culti- 
vation, with the following results at the end of the season: 


Cut of Root. First cutis the Cut of Cion. Fourth cut is Per Cent. Ave. Growth. 
Collar cut. Terminal Bud. Living. Inches. 
Ist cut, (collar) ..... ° Ist Cion 14 7-9 
= = 9 5-14 
3d 8 1-16 
4th j 19 1-16! 
Ist 14 9-14 
2d 15 13-16 
3d _ 8h 
lst ‘ 
2d 
3d 
4th 
4th cut, lst 
me oe 2d 
« 3d 
4th 
Average per cent. Ist cut of Root 
“ec 2d “ 
“ ‘ 3d - 
es 4th “ 
Average per cent. Ist cut of Cion 
“ 2d « 
«“c 3d “ 
«ce ‘i 4th « 

From this it will be seen that the experiment tends to show that the first cut of 
root and cion is rather the best, though not decidedly superior to the second cut. 
The terminal bud cion does not give as good results as w2 would have anticipated. 

Here are some experiments with roots of different lengths : 


Per Cent. Average Growth. 
Living. Inches. 
6 inch root, Ist cut of root, ‘ 80 22 9-16 
" 2d = ° soccccceces 50 8 2-5 
4 inch root, Ist 80 16% 
" 2d coves 70 19 1-7 
24 inch root, lst éeeeees 14 1-6 
” 2d cecccescces 9 
“ 3d 9 
e 4th eoce eee ° : 123 
1} inch root, Ist . Sccccecccceeceose ° 21 
“ Wd 23 


“« 34 ciiinatilniasieeidandiad 124 
« 4th si 17 


The best results have appeared to come from the four inch roots, but we have the 
curious fact that the shortest roots made the longest growths where they lived, 
Another experiment was made with inverted roots ; 
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Per Cent. Inches, 
Ist cut 24 inches, not inverted, 30 14 5-6 
“ce “ 


2d 143 
Bottom cut of root, 


Another was made with roots of different sizes: 


Per Cent. Inches. 
Roots Ist cut 6 times as large as Cion ........000. eurente sbatene % 80 218 
“ 4 ify “ 


70 18 9-14 

Those making the most even growth were first. ‘Second cut of not grafted with 
second cion. Secondly six inch roots, first cut of root, and thirdly roots six times 
as large as cion. 

These experiments were made in a very dry season, and different results would 
probably be given in a wet or ordinary year. 

on 
Fruit Growing in Michigan. 

HE wonders of that fruit belt along the western shore of Lake Michigan, seem 
never to end, but develop yearly in an astonishing degree. Sometime since we 
gave some information about fruit growing near St. Joseph, Michigan, and the high 
prices and profit of fruit farms ; now we observe in a Michigan paper, the Kalamazoo 
Gazette, an article upon South Haven and its prosperity in fruit culture. It must be 
borne in mind that the Michigan State Pomological Society holds its next annual 
meeting at South Haven, and hence this place has a more than usual importance. 

We quote the description of the correspondent above referred to: 

“To-day I have had the pleasure of tramping through the sixty acres of peach 
orchard belonging to A. S. Dyckman, Esq. This orchard is a splendid one— 
160 trees to the acre, and the estimated crop this year is 10,0U0 baskets ! 

“T have also visited the fruit farm of Mr. H. E. Bidwell on the Lake shore, just 
south of the village corporation. This little farm of twelve acres is quite new, only 
four years from the stump, and big stumps at that; yet the product of grapes last 
year, was 7,000 pounds, and this year will exceed 15,000 pounds, probably. He also 
expects to pick nearly 500 baskets of peaches, having six hundred trees just coming 
into bearing. His vineyard of 5,000 grapes, embraces all the choicest varieties. Of 
pears he has 600 trees, some of them loaded with fruit. Plenty of berries of all kinds. 

“It is on this place one sees bearing fig trees in the open field. Some are now 
ripe on the trees, some have been gathered, some are in blossom. He has one hun- 
dred or more of these trees growing and producing finely in the open air. One can 
of ripe figs will be exhibited at the fairs this fall, and will no doubt create quite a 
sensation. Fig culture, without the aid of hot house appliances, promises to be a 
success in these parts. . 

“A little out of the village, on a farm of eighty acres, owned and worked by an 
old settler, a wealthy farmer by the name of Bailey, are about twenty acres devoted 
to apple orchards. In one of these orchards of two hundred trees, of twelve years 
standing, there were gathered last year over eighteen hundred bushels, an average of 
nearly ten bushels to the tree! 

‘I noticed near Mr. Bailey's residence a mammoth grape vine of the Alexander 
variety, which was planted several years ago by its owner, and which has never 
been pruned or manured, but which now covers the entire tops of four cherry trees, 
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and is loaded with heavy clusters of fruit to the very extremities of the vine, a dis- 
tance of nearly one hundred feet from the root, which measures a foot or more in cir- 
cumference at the surface of the ground! Mr. Bailey is confident he shall be able 
to pick one hundred pounds of grapes this season from this one vine! As this gentle- 
man is a stock and grain farmer rather than a fruit culturist, these items are 
significant of the capabilities of this soil and climate to the perfection of the choicest 
fruits in richest abundance. 

“With the President of the Pomological Society—Mr. Norman Phillips—I had 
the pleasure of visiting several of the newer fruit farms, and those destined to fruit 
culture. On some c! these, the native forest maple, beech, white ash and the like, 
are still standing, and attested by their size and height to the productiveness of the 
soil. Many huge white-woods are straight as an arrow, and full sixty feet to the first 
limbs. Excellent springs in abundance everywhere. 

“South Haven village is located on rolling land high. and dry, with many choice 
sites for first class residences for miles along the lake shore. It was formerly a. 
lumber mart chiefly, but it seems destined to be as noted for the shipment of fruit 
as formerly for lumber. The harbor is being improved by the Government, manu- 
factories are being established, the country back for miles is fast improving, capital 
is being invested, and many new buildings erected. Most of the village site is very 


eligible for residences, and the river banks afford the very best of advantages for 
mills and manufactories.”’ 


Doctor Swazey’s List of Gladiolus. 


Doctor Swazey, former Editor of the Southern Horticulturist, says, in making out a 
good list of varieties : 

Plant in rich, deeply dug beds six to eight inches apart, about two inches deep 
and support the flower stems by tying to small stakes. 
among the best and most distinct : 

Agle—Rosy, carmine, large flowers, strong habit. 

Apollon—Lilac-rose, finely striped with white. 

Bowiensis—Bright crimson, large extra, long in bloom. 

Calendulaceus—A bright nankeen, very distinct. 

Comte de Morny—Dark purple, large white spots, striped. 

Cornelie—Light cherry, edge deep rose, center transparent. 

Don Juan—Orange, fiery red and yellow, very showy. 

Duc de Malakoff—Brilliant scarlet, white throat, extra fine. 

El Dorado—Bright yellow, lower petals striped with red. 

Flora—W hite, shaded with purple, large flower. 

Galathea—Bright carnation, striped with deep crimson. 

Gandevensis—Beautiful scarlet and orange, old but fine. 

Hebe—Flesh color, flaked with rose and carmine. 

Ida—Large flower, white, slightly tinted rose-carmine, lower petals yellow. 

James Wati—Pale vermillion, white throat, striped. 

Laquintinie—Bright orange, very showy, unique. 

Mad. Vilmorin—Brilliant rose, feathered with lake. 


The following varieties are 
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Newton—Dark crimson, white ground, perfect shape. 
Ophir—Dark yellow, feathered purple, very fine. 
Refulgent—Rich velvety searlet purple, tinted violet. 
Rosini—Bright amaranth, inside white ; new and fine. 
Lotpatore—Pure sulphur yellow with light crimson spots. 
Triomphe d’ Enghien—Velvety mahogany, rose color, showy. 
Urania—Pure white, beautifully flamed rosy carmine. 
Vulcan—Rich velvety purple carmine, center violet. 


Floral Notes. 
Twelve Best Gladiolus, 

After carefully observing several hundred varieties of Gladiolus, during the past 
two years, we have naturally selected the following as the twelve best varieties now 
grown in this country. Such a list will be found very convenient to any who intend 
planting largely in the future in their gardens. The Gladiolus is so easily cultivated, 
and withal so cheap in price, that the best varieties are now within the reach of all 
purses : 


Meyerbeer—A superb variety, and first in every collection. Brilliant light red, 
blazed with vermilion; a large flower, very large and long spike; most perfect in 
form, and vigorous in habit. 

Le Poussin—A very chaste and delicately colored variety; light red, white 
ground, with large white stains on lower petals; considered unusually fine. 

Shakespeare—A beautiful white flower; very large, perfect shape, slightly blazed 
with carminate rose, and with large rosy stains; the best of the white sorts. 

Stella—F lower large, well shaped; ground white, slightly tinted with yellow and 
rose, and blazed with carminate red. 

Lord Byron—The best of the moderate priced varieties; very brilliant scarlet, 
pure white stains, very showy, and exquisite colors; always much admired. 

Napoleon III—Very bright scarlet, red and white striped in the center of the 
divisions. 

Belle Gabrielle—One of our standard popular sorts ; large flower, perfect shape, 
fine lilac colored rose, slightly marked with bright rose. 

Meteor—Dark red, very brilliant, large stain of pure white, very remarkable. 

Moliere—F lower very large and wide, perfect, cherry colored, red, with large pure 
white stains. 

Prince of Wales—Very bright fiery red, stain white, striped violet; one of the 
finest of the red varieties. 

Madame Vilmorin—Clear rose and white center, margined and shaded with deep 
rose, beautifully striped and spotted with carmine; remarkable for the beauty of its 
form, and grandeur of its flowers. 

Imperatrice Eugenie—Really superb; very large flower, of perfect form, white 
ground, blazed violet rose inside of the flower, outside lilac ; one of the most striking 


varieties yet introduced. 
Three Best Roses. 


Every year we are treated to voluntary lists of ‘‘ Best Roses”” made out by some 
English gardener. This year the following report is said to have occurred: Fifteen 
of the most distinguished rose growers in England were separately asked to name 
thirty-six roses, and out of that number to designate twelve which they considered ° 
the best twelve. The result was that of the roses which were named, only three 
were on the record named by all as worthy tv’ be placed on the first twelve. These 
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three roses ought to be universally kuown, as every one who cultivates flowers wants 
the best roses, as a matter of course. They are: 1. Marechal Neil; 2. Baroness 
Rothschild; 3. Marie Baumann. It will be observed that at the head of the three 
stands Marechal Neil, sweetest of the sweet. 


Hardy Border Flowers. 

In our floral literature we need more reliable talk and information about hardy 
flowers for garden borders and lawn flower beds. Is there not some one to take up 
this topic, and give a chat about best varieties, which any family can easily handle, 
and are sure to grow? Ina late number of the Florist and Pomologist, mention is 
made of a new and very fine herbaceous plant, the Dicentra chrysantha, which 
becomes covered with fine golden-yellow flowers, and is considered one of the very 
showiest border plants known. 

The Campanula pyramidalis is stated in England to be the gem of all showy 
plants in the mixed border, many of them growing from 3 to 3} feet in height. Add 
to these, Antirrhinums, Aquilegias, Penstemous, and Delphiniums, and there is found 
a good selection for decorative purposes during the summer months. 


* The Aquilegia Caerulea. 

A pleasant recommendation of this is found in the Journal of Horticulture: 
“Few finer plants can be recommended for flowering through June and July, than 
this blue Columbine, which is also known as A. leptoceras. It isa native of the 
Rocky Mountains, and is undoubtedly one of the very finest species of the genus yet 
introduced to our gardens. It usually grows about 18 inches high, and the fact of 
its having withstood the severity of our winters for the last three years, is sufficient 
guarantee of its hardiness. The leaves are broad, irregularly lobed, and dark green. 
The flowers are large, erect; the outer portion, including the five long spurs, rich 
blue, whilst the petals are white, the whole forming a charming flower, and producing 
a grand effect in a mixed border; the only regret being that as so few amateurs have 
added this plant to their collections, it is too seldom seen. 


Hanging Baskets. , 

A contributor to The Garden, says: “ Plants with slender branches which natu- 
rally hang down, are most suitable for hanging baskets. ‘Mother of Thousands”— 
the ‘‘Wandering Jew” with its pretty marked leaves—the “Lobelias,” and some of 
the trailing ‘““Campanulas or Bell flowers’—the well-named ‘‘Rat-tailed Cactus,” 
and the so-called “Ice plants,” are all more at home when suspended than when 
grown in any other position, unless it may be when placed on brackets at each side 
of the window, where they have a very charming appearance. I would suggest that 
the suspended basket or flower-pot should be supported by a piece of cord passed 
through a small pulley, by which means it will be easily lowered down for the purpose 


of watering.” 
New Bulbs. 


Among Bulbs of 1871, the Liliums take the first place—and deservedly so, for 
few of our garden flowers are more beautiful than they. L. Washingtonianum we 
have already figured, and we shall hope to see blooming plans exhibited in the ensu- 
ingsummer. L. Maximowiczii tigrinum, and L. Roezlii, two very charming sorts— 
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the first from Eastern Asia, and the second from the Rocky Mountains—we shall 
leave Mr. Baker to locate, being content to record the fact of their having found 
their way to European collections. The South African Gastronema sanguineum 
flammeum is a charming dwarf greenhouse bulb, with linear lanceolate leaves, and 
rosy-crimgon flowers of great beauty. The ranks of the Gladioli, augmented a 
year or two since by the importation of G. cruentus, which is now yielding the fruits 
of hybridization, have been still further strengthened by the acquisition of the 
showy yellow-flowered species, and also of G. Saundersii, which is very distinct and 
remarkably handsome, with scarlet flowers marked with white on the lower segments, 
the blossoms themselves being decurved. Finally, Xiphon—the genus of the 
bulbous Irises, gives us two very ornamental additions, X. filifolium, with rich violet- 
purple flowers, and X. junceum, the blossoms of which are of a golden yellow.— 
Gardener’s Monthly. 
Lilium Leichtlinii. 

This lily, which has bloomed first in this country, this summer, on the grounds of 
C. L. Allen & Co., Queens, L. I., is a rarity among new varieties. Mr. Andrew 8. 
Fuller, in the Rural New Yorker, says its origin is unknown. Messrs. Veitch & 
Sons, the well-known English nurserymen, found a buib of it among some L. auratums, 
which they received from Japan a few years since, and J. D. Hooker, Curator of 
the New Gardens, named it after Max Leichtlin, of Carlsruhe, a gentleman who has 
paid especial attention to the introduction and cultivation of lilies. 

This new lily resembles, in some respects, the common Tiger Lily in the form of 
the flower, but differs from it not only in the color but graceful habit of the plant. 
The stems are tall, slender, three to four feet high, with many long, slender branches, 
or flower-stalks. Leaves, alternate, sessile, rather remote, linear lanceolate, acute, 
spreading and recurved, three to four inches long, and about three-fourths of an inch 
broad, pale bright green; flowers solitary but numerous, four inches in diameter, 
nodding, bright, light golden or lemon yellow, spotted or blotched with maroon, 
The bulbs appear to be perfectly hardy and the plant altogether a vigorous grower 
and profuse bloomer. 

Hybrid Perpetuals. 

In an article on ‘Monthly Roses,” the Jowa Homestead says: ‘ Every lover 
of roses feels disappointed when purchasing hybrid perpetuals, under the impres- 
sion that because they are “perpetuals”’ they ought to bloom all summer; 
but if flowers come once in early summer and again towards autumn, they do well. 
The greatest enjoyment can be had from the monthly roses, for these keep up a con- 
stant show. ° 

‘“‘ Have had varieties that we put vut this spring, only six inches high, and they 
have been in continuous bloom, flowering more profusely as they get larger. 

“As fast as the petals begin to decay, the buds are cut off, and the old wood is 
pruned away, thus keeping up a constant growth of new wood, on which the flowers 
are produced. Lamarque, white, with creamy center; Phoenix, crimson; Virginal, 
pink ; Marshal Niel, yellow—are beautiful varieties. Then the leaves and wood are 
so delicate and beautiful, a fine contrast to the flowers. Every amateur should have 
a few of these monthlies, for they will give the greatest pleasure.” 
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The May Beetle—Lacunosrerna QuERcINE. 


. large white grub of this beetle is becoming a serious pest to nurserymen and 
farmers. From the time spring opened, it has been making sad havoc, here and 
elsewhere in the State, among some kinds of nursery stock, potatoes and other plants. 
It has been very destructive to apple root-grafts in particular. The ground swarms 
with grubs of all sizes, from a half inch up to full size—one and a half to two inches. 
No flight of beetles occurred at the usual time in May—a failure that we have never 
known before. Now, why did not the grub complete its transformation and the 
beetles come forth from the ground this season? What can be done to destroy this 
grub or lessen its numbers? To what depth does it penetrate the ground for winter 
quarters? Will deep plowing late in autumn kill such of them as might be turned 
up within the influence of the frost? Similar complaints and queries come to us from 
other localities in the State. Last season, a year ago, it was very destructive in 
some parts of Mills county, this State. We now have like reports from Johnson and 
other counties. We have asked our Iowa Entomologist, Dr. 8. H. Kridelbaugh, of 


Clarinda, to tell us what he knows about it, and herewith append his remarks, with 
illustrations : 


RemArkKs.—Every farmer, gardener, and horticulturist will readily recognize the 
likeness given at fig. 1, as a terrible pest to the meadows, the strawberry beds, the 
corn, wheat and oat fields, and the nursery—commonly known as “the White Grub.” 
In some localities we have found these white grubs in all three of its brood states, at 
one time, arising from the fact that the locality is infested with three families of the 
same insect—Lachnosterna quercine, or May Beetle, which requires three years to 
pass through all the stages of insect life from the time the eggs are deposited in the 
rough, loose earth by the parent. Sometimes, late in the fall of the last year, the 
larvee change to pupa, as in the margin shown, at fig. 2, and are soon again changed 
into perfect shaped, soft, white beetles, and are often plowed up late in the fall, but 
this condition is not general; most of them pass through the pupa state during the 
latter part of the third year, and become perfect images the third spring after the 
eggs were laid. 

Here, at figures 3 and 4, we give a side and back view of this insect, so perfect in 
size and appearance, even color, that verbal description is deemed unnecessary. 
Indeed, all four of the engravings possess this merit. 

Your complaints of their abtse to nursery stock, is nothing new, particularly so 
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far as plants from this last spring’s planting of seeds and grafts is concerned. Early 
in the spring I have found the larvae as much as eighteen inches below the surface, 
though to find them so deep down is not very common. 
Most generally they will be found in the neighborhood of 
the fibrous roots of grass, corn, or any of the varied plants, 
upon whose roots it feeds while in the larve state. If freez- 
ing would kill them, fall plowing might be a means of des- 
troying them, but freezing does not kill them. 
- The reason there was no flight of them in the region of 
Fig. 1. Des Moines, this year, was, that you are as yet free from 
one brood or family which closes up its completion of transformation this season. 
North of St. Joseph, Mo., about ten miles, in the neighborhood four miles south- 
west of Savannah, Mo., the flight in the latter part of May 
and first of June was large. In this region, the people are 
cursed with three distinct families of the May Beetle, one 
maturing every season. The families of 1870 are small, 
while those of 1871 and 1872 are numefous. The one of 
1871 is, however, much larger than either of the others. It 
may be, from what you say about the different sized larve 
you find in your locality, that you have an influx of one of these broods, or even all 
three of them, and in future years will have a flight every season, instead of one 
every third season, as has been the case heretofore. 

The best means we know of to destroy them, is to pasture 
the infested fields with hogs; they love them, and will “ go 
for them,”’ if they have an opportunity. All kinds of fowls, 
domestic and wild, devour them, if the earth is loose and they 
can scratch them out. The badger, the weasel, the skunk and 
the marten are among their natural enemics. 

From near St. Joseph, Mo., and Adams and Pottawattomie counties, Lowa, and in 
this locality, we have specimens of the white grub attacked by a vegetable fungoid 
growth, which undoubtedly destroys many of them. That this 
means of destruction of this insect, while in its larve state, is 
by no means small, we are confident, as we have accounts of its 
prevalence in Pettis county, Mo., in Tipton county, Iowa, 
through the First Annual Report of Prof. C. V. Riley, the 
excellent Entomologist of Missouri. 

Dr. Walsh, late Entomologist of the State of Illinois, in one 
of his excellent papers, speaks of another fungoid growth from 
the white grub, in the form of a white mushroom, which was several years ago found 
by the thousands in parts of Virginia, by negroes, who were making hills for tobacco. 
These mushrooms were said to be poisonous, causing the death of hogs that ate them. 
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Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4. 


Tue AppLe Tree Borer.—Barry says that in Western New York the Apple 
Tree Borer is seldom met with. He has found it in but two or three instances; in 
very old, neglected orchards that had stood for twenty years in grass. 
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Grapes and Wine in Missouri. 

A* the June meeting of the North Missouri Grape Growers’ and Wine Makers’ 
4\ Association, a favorable report was given of the condition and prospect of the 
present season’s crop. Though the vines had been somewhat injured by frost, espe- 
cially along and near the Missouri river, the crop promised well. It was stated that 
the Virginia Seedling suffered most ; Concord had stood the winter well and promised 
the best results ; Taylor Bullit doing finely; Herbemont will do nothing unless laid 
down and plowed under during winter; Catawba is mildewing and a failure. Crops 
are best, of all varieties, on the ridges—vineyards on the ridges and along the line 
of the railroad, doing much better than those situated in the lower lands. Some of 
the members felt assured, from observations made, that prairie land is as good as 
timber land for quantity of fruit, but not so good for either quality or yield of wine. 
Taylor Bullit was the best grape for white wine, and a good grower, though a rather 
shy bearer. The Concord, most prolific. The most prolific, hardy and cheapest 
grape for white wine, the Geethe. At the August meeting of the Society, Concord 
was reported rotting badly—probably to the extent of half the crop—Norton’s Vir- 
givia rotting some, Clinton but little, Delaware and Ives none. 

S. Miller, Bluffton, Mo., writes the Rural World to correct an error in a former 
article, wherein he is represented as having 500 Ives in his vineyard, when it should 
be Iona. He has but 100 of the former; thinks the Ives has had its day. About 
Cincinnati, it stands high, but in Missouri, it falls too low in quality. The Iona is 
doing well with him, ripened up well last season and promises well this. It makes a 
superior wine, and should it continue to do as well in the future as for the past, it 
will be one of his standard varieties. That it rots badly sometimes, is true, so does 
Catawba ; and yet, he thinks one acre of Catawba worth two of any other kind of the 
general planting, with few exceptions—Norton, Uynthiana, Herman and a few others 
—all grapes are subject to disease; thinks but very few are entirely exempt from 
mildew and rot, which seem to go pretty much hand in hand—rot is very likely to 
follow mildew. ‘This being the case, what are we to do? Simply grow those of 
good quality, that are least subject to these ills; plant them on well-drained land on 
fair exposures ; not planting too close ; keeping the vines open to admit the air, and 
thinning out the fruit when quite small, so as not to overbear the vine—and leave the 
rest to mother earth and the elements ; and if we are to meet with failures occasion- 
ally, it is no more than the lot of everything else.” 


APPLEs IN Mississipp1.—A correspondent of Our Home Journal writes from 
Summit, Miss., June 24th: Red Astrachan, the very best apple of its season, middle 
of June. Early Harvest, a fine old varicty, but for the past three years has been rot- 
ting and dropping from the trees. Georgia Red June, rots and tree blights. Gar- 
retson’s Early, large and showy, every way perfect, ripe about 20th June. Primati, 
no better apple of its season, season last of June. Duchess of Oldenburg, all right | 
season last of June. Sweet Bough, both fruit and tree sound and healthy, ripe June 
20th. Robdinson’s Superb, very prowising. Rome Beauty, shows signs of spotting. 
Taunton, ‘“‘ sound as a silver dollar,” a great bearer, tree an open and straggling 
grower. Roxberry Russett, no better apple, sound and free from rot, season early 
August, should be in every collection. 
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The Fruit Crop of the Country. 


Hale’s Early Peach. 


GOOD deal has been said concerning the merits and demerits of Hale’s Early 
Peach. The testimony both pro and con, go to show that, like many other 
fruits, while it proves satisfactory in some localities, it fails in others. In the con- 
troversy, it is conceded on all sides one of the best and most valuable peaches for 
cultivation wherever it does succeed. This being the case, it certainly should not be 
too hastily rejected, as we think it has been in some quarters. The Louisiana Fruit 
Growers’ Association, in recommending a list of fruits, makes no mention of Hale’s 
Early.- The Rural Alabamian (a paper that we should think indispensable to the 
best interests of every farmer and fruit grower in the Southern States) very much 
doubts the propriety of such omission, for the reason that, while this peach has failed 
about New Orleans and along the Gulf coast, it has ‘‘ succeeded to perfection in cen- 
tral and northern portions of Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, in Western Louisiana 
and throughout Texas.”” But the Rural South Land thinks more money has been 
lost on Hale’s Early Peach during the last five years, than on all other trees planted ; 
that if mentioned at all, it richly merits an unfavorable “mention.” To this dam- 
aging declaration the Alabamian puts in a rejoinder by saying: 

“Twelve months ago, our opinion of Hale’s Karly was the same as that of our 
friend of the South Land, and that opinion was based on its almost total failure with 
us. But subsequent information satisfies us that the failure was confined to locali- 
ties of comparatively limited extent, while over a much larger range of country it 
succeeded admirably ; and, wheré it did succeed, it was esteemed the best peach 
grown. During the past season, we have had a very extended Southern correspon- 
dence on the subject of fruits, and from every point, except the section bordering on 
the Gulf, we have had the most favorable reports of the Hale. 

‘‘But, what of the Hale this season? There is a very general short crop of 
peaches in this vicinity—many varieties not bearing at all, and others but scantily. 
And yet, our Hales are bearing more liberally than any other variety in our orchard, 
and we are now (June 25) daily gathering as perfect fruit as was ever grown, fair and 
beautiful, without a worm or a speck of rot. In short, the Hale is doing better than 
any other variety in our orchard, and seems determined to reinstate itself in our good 
opinion. Will our friends in New Orleans tell us how it is doing with them? And 
we should be pleased to hear from all sections of the South in regard to this peach.” 

In its palmy days, Hale’s Early Peach was a favorite in the Middle and more 
Northern States, but of late, as at the South, we believe its failure has been pretty gene- 
ral, so much so, that with many peach growers it has been totally discarded. We should 
be glad to hear whether it shows any signs of recuperation in this section of country. 


Lcsccehlinieeiilpiamibitice 

Tue Frorr Crop or THE CountTrY.—According to the monthly report from the 
Department of Agriculture for July, the fruit crop of the current year is above an 
average. The apple crop in some of the states is reported very abundant. In this 
valuable product, New Jersey takes the lead of all the states. Taking 100 as the 
standard, New Jersey is marked 129; Nebraska follows with 124; Delaware, 120; New 
Hampshire, 117; Connecticut, 115; Tennessee, 114; Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Texas, each 110; Minnesota, lowa, Kansas and Kentucky, each 106; Wisconsin is 
marked the lowest, standing at 80. 





Trapping the Codling Moth. 


Trapping the Codling Moth. 


re devices have been recommended for trapping this insect—elastie bands 

about the stems of the trees, shingle traps, old rags in the forks of the trees, ete. 
No doubt persistent use of either will greatly lessen its numbers and depredations 
upon the fruit. There has been quite a spirited controversy, also, as to whether this 
moth can be caught -in open-mouthed bottles, partially filled with vinegar, sweetened 
water, or other liquid nostrums, or attracted by light. We think C. V. Riley, State 
Entomologist of Missouri, in his last Annual Report to the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, pretty clearly settled this question in the negative—he says: 

“T have elsewhere given it as my decided opinion that neither fires, lights or bottles 
of sweetened water, vinegar or any other liquid, can be used with any degree of suc- 
cess in fighting the Codling Moth, and I have good reasons for so doing. During the 
whole summer three years ago, I had a patent moth catcher, constantly, in a garden 
surrounded by several old apple trees badly infested with this insect, and I never 
caught a single specimen of Corpocapsa pomonella. The trap was made of bright tin, 
with an inverted cone so placed in a basin that I could attach a light, and fill the 
basin with sweetened fluid. 

“Again, during the summer of 1870, I was in the habit of working till late at night 
in an office surrounded by apple orchards known to be badly infested. I worked by 
the aid of two large kerosene lamps, each having a strong reflector, and the light in 
the room was so bright as to form a constant subject of conversation among the 
neighbors. Insects of one kind and another would fly into the room by hundreds, 
and on certain warm, moist evenings would beat against the windows with such 
rapidity as to remind one of the pattering of rain. Yet during that whole summer I 
caught but one or two Codling Moths in that room, and there was more reason to 
believe that they had bred in the house than that they were attracted from without. 

“At the same time I had hung up in an orchard close by, many wide-mouthed bot- 
tles, half filled with various liquids, such as diluted syrup, sugar water, and vinegar 
more or less diluted. Every two or three days these bottles would contain great 
numbers of insects, which were critically examined. Many of them would be small 
moths of one kind and another; some of them larger moths, known to be injurious, 
and many other insects—such as beetles, true bugs, wasps and two-winged flies—that 
were beneficial. Indeed, there were almost as many beneficial species, and as I shall 
presently show, the only two species yet known to prey on Corpocapsa pomonella, were 
among the more numerous victims of these hanging bottles. From my notes, I find 
that but three Codling Moths were caught in these bottles during the summer. 
Indeed, so small is the proportion of Codling Moths which I have caught by the 
above mentioned process, that the chances of their accidentally flying into such situa- 
tions are about as great as of their being attracted. I might add further experience 
on this head, but it is unnecessary. 

‘Upon showing specimens of the Codling Moth to many dozens of eminent and intel- 
ligent fruit growers, who have had to do with apple orchards, and consequently with 
apple worms, most of their lives, I have seldom found one who did not candidly con- 
fess that he had never before identified the insect; and under these circumstances it 
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is not surprising that other similar moths should have been taken for the genuine 
article. The moth is, therefore, occasionally caught in such traps, and in the face of 
other intelligent testimony the fact cannot be denied, though the experience on this 
head of non-entomologists is conflicting. But whether we consider the few so caught 
are really attracted, or are captured accidentally, I believe that the methods indicated 
have no practical value. They are blind ways of shirking the more sure and efficient 
remedies. 


‘I have been thus explicit as to these would-be remedies, because my statement 
‘that the Codling Moth was not attracted (to any extent) by light,’ has been recently 
quoted by Mr. J. W. Robson as an evidence ‘that scientific men don’t know every- 
thing.’ It would be strange indeed if they did, and I have always labored under the 
impression, somehow or other, that they were the last to claim such universal knowl- 


edge, and that it was the charlatan alone who was blessed with the knowledge of 
everything.” 


Floriculture in the West. 


N an Essay on Flowers, to the Illinois State Horticultural Society, by Mrs. E. 8. 
Hull, the writer says: The increasing fondness for and attention to the beautiful, 
visible about our country homes, is a pleasing and hopeful indication. Hopeful, 
because it shows our people are taking time to enjoy something of this bright world 
of ours, instead of seeming to consider, and almost making, it a valley of humiliation 


and incessant toil. Time was when most men appeared to regard “ the West” as a 
temporary sojourn, in which they were to make fortunes, and then return to the old 
home, toward the rising sun, to spend and to enjoy; but, I think the gold they 
acquired was, to many, the true Lotus flower, which the ancients tell us, if once 
tasted of, caused forgetfulness of former country and love for the one where they 
were. 

Those who came to stay awhile, found the ‘land pleasant to dwell in.” The cabin 
gave way to the more substantial dwelling. Year by year new comforts were added. 
The necessary potato patch, generally in front of the house, expanded into a vegeta- 
ble garden. From time to time the good wife appropriated small portions of this for 
her‘ hollyhocks and lilacs. By-and-by new flowers were planted, and the beautiful 
encroached so rapidly on the useful, that the latter was finally banished to the rear, 
where, instead of receiving less, it received more attention than formerly, that all 
things might be in keeping. And now the family have a flower garden! A small 
thing, you will say, perhaps. Will never contribute to the support of the family, 
says the practical man. Possibly not in dollars and cents, but man does not live by 
bread alone ; a little pleasure is needed sometimes to revive weary, drooping nature; 
and who shall number the many innocent joys our garden shall afford? Not a garden 
made classical with statues and rare works of art, delighting in secluded walks, cool 
grottos, or sparkling fountains; but simple and unpretending in its character, and 
narrow in its area ; still, it has its sweet and not transient pleasures; and many days 
of gloom and hours of monotonous toil will be relieved by pleasant reveries on the 
flowers that were, and fond anticipations of those to come.” 
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‘Vineyard Notes. Best Grapes near the Ground. 
ss editor of the Pacific Rural Press (and, by the way, one of the very best papers 


that comes to our table), on a recent tour among the extensive vineyards about 
San Jose, notes down much of a general interest to grape growers everywhere. One, 
among the vineyards visited, was that of Mr. D. M. Howard, where 140 acres were 
found covered with the vine. Mr. Howard had planted largely of the Catawba, in 
the commencement, but with results not very satisfactory under the usual practice of 
pruning and training. Under a different mode, however, it bids fair to become one 
of the most valuable wine grapes of the State. Says the Press: 

“Like many other wine growers of the State, Mr. H. had concluded that the 
Catawba grape could not be made to pay for wine or any other purpose in California, 
on account of its being so shy a bearer, and had cut down many of his vines of this 
variety and grafted them with other and better bearing kinds, and intended in this 
way to get rid of them all. , 

“Mr. Schindler who has worked in the Catawba vineyards about Cincinnati for a 
number of years, protested against this course, and induced Mr. H. to spare two or 
three acres of Catawba vines and allow him to prune some of them, with a view to 
increasing their productiveness. We went out to the vineyard to see the result of 
the experiment, and we assure our readers it was most astonishing. The usual course 
of short pruning—cutting back the canes intended for fruit, to from two to three 
buds, had been followed with all the Catawba vines in the field, except four rows. 
These four rows had been pruned by Mr. Schindler after his plan. He cut all the 
canes of the last year’s wood, except from four to six of the strongest, according to 
the strength of the vine, off close to the old wood. These four or six canes left, he 
cut off about three feet long and tied them loosely to a stake until the spring cultiva- 
tion was done. He then cut the string and laid these canes down on the ground, 
spreading them around the body of the vine as much as possible, so that one would 
not lie upon another. And now for the result. On the vines pruned in the ordinary 
way, we could find but a few scattering, poorly formed, and poorly filled bunches of 
uneven sized grapes, not to exceed, on an average, from five to six pounds to a vine. 
While the vines, pruned as above described, were loaded as we have scarcely ever 
seen vines loaded before. Each cane had thrown out side branches at each joint, and 
every one of these side branches were crowded full of the finest formed bunches of 
Catawba grapes we ever saw. The bunches were compact, long and full, and the 
vines will average from twenty to forty pounds each. Mr. Schindler assures us, that 
by pursuing this system of pruning from year to year—cutting off the old canes each 
year and leaving a proper number of young canes for fruit, the Catawba can be made 
one of the most prolific bearers, and the grapes are much improved for wine purposes. 
All wine growers should see the result of this experiment to appreciate it. 

“In speaking of this matter to Dr. W. S. Manlove of Sacramento county, he told 
us that for the last three years he had been pursuing the same course with his 
Catawba vines, and with the same result. To obtain the best results from this sys- 
tem, the head or crown of the vine should not be over a foot or eighteen inches above 
the ground, so that the grapes when growing may lie directly upon it. We find that 
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it is becoming the opinion of many of the best wine growers in the State, that vines 
generally will do better by leaving the bearing canes longer than it has generally 
been practiced, and Mr. Schindler shares in this opinion. Longer canes and fewer of 
them, is the coming rule, and more wine and less alcohol is the claimed and desired 
result.” 

The method of training the Catawba, as practiced by Mr. Howard, related in the 
above quotations from the Press, so far, at least, as relates to permitting the vine and 


fruit to rest flat upon the grouna, is nothing new in the management of the grape vine. 
The same was practiced in France many years ago, and, it appears strange that, if 
followed with results of so much importance to the highest development of the grape 
for wine or other purposes, it should not have been more generally adopted long since 
by the wine growers of California. Some fourteen years ago we gleaned from the 
proceedings of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society the following letter, and which 
may be of interest in this connection. It was received at a meeting of the society, 
from Mons. J. Fournier, chief director of Mr. Longworth’s wine cellars : 

R. BucHanan, Esq.—Dear Sir: I send you a translation from the Courier de la 
Champagne, about vineyards and wine: 

‘“*T made, this year, an experiment for my own satisfaction. I kept some grapes 
twenty-five millimetres above the ground, and the others three feet. The most of 
the first gave ten degrees of barometer ;' the second, nine and a half degrees. I have 
repeated this experiment several times. There was no difference in the result. You 
can see by the density of this must, that an elevation of twenty-five centimetres from 
the ground reduced the sacharine matter one-twentieth. This experiment proves 
how deficient the wine is, produced by the vines elevated on trees. 

‘“‘T have remarked that the Riresaltes Muscat Wine had a taste very similar to dry 
grapes; though this wine has been made with grapes not very ripe. This is the 
reason: It is a usage at Riresaltes to let one branch of every stalk of vine spread 
along on the ground. The grapes of these branches are reaped first and dried, com- 
municating to the Muscat the particular and celebrated taste that distinguishes it 
from every other wine. I should like to see some intelligent vine-dresser of this 
country make this same experiment.—J. FoRNIER.”’ 


Tur YeELLows IN Peacnes.—A correspondent of the Gardener’s Monthly says: 
A lady finding some coal dust in the cellar of a house she had rented, ordered it 
thrown around a forlorn old peach tree in the yard, which she expected to have cut 
down; but its new dressing seemed to inspire it with life. It soon put forth an 
extra growth, and a fine crop of peaches. Perhaps the sulphur in the coal imparted 
health to this “‘ ancient citizen,”’ or exterminated its enemies—the worms. There is 
an acid apparently in coal, which destroys the fish in the Schuylkill. Perhaps it is 
this acid the peach needs, as Prussic acid is found in the kernels of its fruit. 





A Western Peach Orchard. 


Sops of Wine. 


\ "E are under obligations to Mr. Jonathan Huggins, of Woodburn, IIL, for a 
crate of the Sops of Wine. This apple is held in high estimation in the West 
by all who are best acquainted with it. Mr. Huggins regards it his most profitable, 
early summer apple; his crop sold this season at $2.50 per bushel. He understands 
it to be the old Sapsavine of the East. 
We have not fruited it yet, but find 
the tree a splendid grower; and are 
told by those who have it in bearing, 
that the tree is faultless, being per- 
fectly hardy and healthy, comes into 
bearing young, and is very productive. 
Judging from the price mentioned, the 
fruit must be very popular in the mar- 
ket, wherever known. Its synonyms 
are— Warden's Pie Apple, Washing- 
ton, Bennington, Sops in Wine, and 
Sapson. The accompanying illustra- 
tion represents a medium sized speci- 
men. Some of the specimens from Mr. 
H. were much larger, some smaller. 
Tree spreading, vigorous, hardy and 


an annual bearer; skin yellowish, nearly overspread with streaks of bright purplish 
red, in the sun highly colored, sparsely sprinkled with minute grey dots; flesh yel- 
lowish white, marrowy, juicy, pleasant, mild sub-acid; basin shallow to medium 
(the illustration shows it too deep); cavity narrow, medium depth; stem very long 
and slender. The Sops of Wine is evidently doing better here than in the Eastern 
States. Cole says of it—* beautiful, but neither excellent nor profitable.” So far 
as we learn, it is one of the most profitable here. 


A Western Peach Orchard. 


R. HULL, of Alton, IIL, is reputed to have the best managed peach orchard in 
the West-—in fact a Model Orchard of 1800 trees, located on the bank of the 
Mississippi river, and at an elevation above the level of the water of nearly 300 feet. 
The Alton Telegraph says: ‘‘At the lowest calculation, his crop will not fall short of 
ten thousand baskets, and let the general crop be what it may, let ordinary peaches 
go begging for buyers at from 25 to 50 cents, these ten thousand baskets will find a 
ready sale at from 75 cents to $1.25. So much for pruning and thinning, careful 
picking and packing. 

“The Doctor began pruning in early spring, taking out old surplus branches and 
leaving only what was needed for the perfect development of the fruit. Last month 
he found that, with all his care, there was still too much fruit, and took away about 
three-quarters of that remaining, thinning according to varieties, but intending to 
leave from 600 to 1,000 peaches on each large tree.” 





Plumd’s Cider, Walbridge, Hic. 


Pruning for Timber. 


RYANT, in his excellent work on Forest Tree Culture, gives the following direc. 

tions for pruning trees designed for fence posts and other timber purposes : 

“In pruning young trees designed for timber, the symmetry of their form is the 
first consideration, When taken from the seed-bed all side branches should be cut 
off. Subsequently, an annual examination will be required to see that they grow in 
proper shape. Only one leading shoot should be allowed, which must not be per- 
mitted to fork. All side branches which approach in size and vigor to the leading 
shoot should be shortened or cut out entirely. The black walnut, butternut, tulip 
tree and chestnut are apt to throw out large side branches, which take too much 
from the growth of the leading shoot. Suckers from the base of the tree should be 
cut away. Where suckers are thrown out in consequence of the stem of the tree 
being unthrifty or injured, the latter may be cut off and one of the suckers allowed to 
take its place. In close plantations the trees may be trimmed up two-thirds of their 
height, but too many branches should not be taken off at once. Some kinds of trees 
require but little pruning. If properly treated while small, they will require less 
attention in this respect as they grow larger; and when their branches interlock, and 
their stems are thickly shaded, they will need little, if any, pruning. It should 
always be borne in mind that the main object in pruning forest trees is to give a 
proper direction to their growth. In an artificial plantation, properly managed, a 
great majority of the trees will be of value for timber; in a natural forest the reverse 
is usually the case—the greater part being fit only for firewood.” 


Plumb’s Cider, Walbridge, Etc. 


a paper to the Nebraska State Horticultural Society, F. R. Elliott, Cleveland, 
Ohio, asks: ‘‘ Why is it that the old apple known for years, and long cultivated 
as Smith’s Cider, should be brought out as Plumb’s Cider?” Is it possible that we 
‘Westerners’ have been humbugged for years in this matter—that the two apples 
mentioned are identical, as intimated by Mr. E.? We have never seen the apple 
called Plumb’s Cider; Smith’s Cider we know. We should be very glad to receive 
specimens of fruit grown under both these names, for comparison. We believe Mr. 
J. C. Plumb, of Milton, Wis., claims to have originated what is called Plumb’s 
Cider. Will Mr. P. have the kindness to tell us what he knows about it, and favor 
us with specimens of the fruit. 

Mr, Elliott further queries: ‘* Why should the apple first described as Utter, be 
now called Utter’s Cooper? Why, if you are satisfied that the apple brought out and 
named Walbridge, because jt was then ynknown, is, in truth, Cogswell, should it 
longer appear as Walbridge? Such ignoring of pomological, or all scientific rules, 
must resylt in adding annoyance and confusion beyond estimate.” 





Notes from Correspondents. 


Unfermented Wine. 


CORRESPONDENT of the California Agriculturist gives his mode of preserv- 

ing the juice of the grape, or the juice of any other fruit, free from fermenta- 

tion, for any length of time, whick we suppose amounts to unfermented wine. Though 

the process differs little from the usual method practiced in the canning or bottling 
of fruits for preservation, we will give it in detail : 

Gather clean, ripe grapes; strip them from the stems; put;them into a stew kettle 
and bring to a boil; turn them into a sack, press out the juice; put the juice back 
into the kettle and bring it again to the boiling point; then set it off and with a fun- 
nel, fill it into bottles—champagne bottles are best—till they are full. My wife’s 
mode of sealing is as follows: Have some strong muslin cut into pieces two inches 
square, as many as there are bottles to be filled ; then melt some resin in a convenient 
vessel ; add thereto sufficient tallow to render it slightly elastic, so that it will not 
break or crack in cooling and admit air. With this melted resin cover one side of 
the two-inch square cloth; lay it over the mouth of the bottle and with the hand 
press it down around the neck of the bottle; tie a little string around it, then put a 
little more resin over the top. If the work is properly done, I will guarantee it to 
keep from one to a thousand years—if not sooner drank. 


—-- *e—— 


Notes from Correspondents. 


Haggard Brothers, Blooming, Il. 
Our apple crop here, for a few years past, has been almost worthless for keeping, 
on account of the Codling Moth, but they have nearly all disappeared this season. 
Our cherry crop was light this season, except English Morello, which were very full. 


Robert Scott, La Porte, Ind, 
The apple and pear crop is up to the average about here. Both apple and pear 
trees show more blight than ever before. The most affected among pears is the 
Vicar and Glout Morceau. Beurre Clairgeau entirely free from blight. 


G. B. Brackett, Denmark, Towa, 

Blight on apple trees. Apples scabbing badly, almost all kinds. The old New England 
Baldwin is free from it, and appears the most promising of anything in my orchard— 
very full and large; I shall have to take it up again and propagate it in nursery. I 
never had a better prospect for apples in the spring, but now it looks yery poor. 
They have fallen off, till now the ground is covered with them of all sizes. Wet 
weather cause of scab, aud dry lately cause of falling. I think pears a light crop. 
Mammoth Cluster Raspberry has done remarkably well—are distinct from Miami. 


W. B, Lipsey, Marion, Ind. 
Apples a good crop, and less of the Codling Moth than in years before. Thou- 
sands of barrels will be for shipping from this and adjoining counties. Peaches a 
total failure. Cherries were a very light crop. 


H. Strohm, Iowa City. 
Blight fully as bad as last season—very bad on Transcendent Crab, likely to 
destroy them all, Apple crop not so good as last year, Codling Moth quite as plenty, 
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Early apples plenty and cheap; the failure is in the winter apples—and yet, in some 
orchards, the crop is better than last year. Red Astrachan has done better than 
ever before. 

O. S, Willey, Madison, Wisconsin, 


Scab and tree blight far less than last year, but the Codling Moth has no end to 
its labors—are very numerous. In some neighborhoods the Canker Worm is appear- 
ing in great numbers. Fruit crop light. 


A. Giddings, Sabula, Towa, 


Apple crop good, especially summer fruit; Red Astrachan, three or four years in 
the orchard, are full; Red June full, where the trees stand in cultivated ground— 
the fruit of trees in grass worthless; Duchess of Oldenburg full, even three-year-old 
trees in nursery rows bearing more or less. Of fall apples, Fameuse and Rambo are 
among the best. Winter fruit somewhat wormy; no scab, with the exception of 
White Winter Pearmain. No appearance of blight on anything. Pears doing well 
on sandy land. 

T. E. Bundy, Springville, Iowa. 


Apple crop not so good as last year, some varieties blighting, Transcendent Crab 
worst of all. Codling Moth not so plenty. Leaf Roller plenty in some orchards. 
Pear trees have made an unusually large growth, show a pretty good crop of fruit 
and very little blight. 


Duling Sweet Apple. 


We thank Mr. B. A. Mathews, Knoxville, Lowa, for a box of the Duling Sweet, as 
he calls it. Mr. Mathews says of it: ‘* Has been in bearing with us here for nine 
or ten years, and has thus far proved hardy, a good bearer, and comparatively free 
from blight ; was a good bearer in Coshocton ccunty, Ohio, where it originated, and 
was popular as a market fruit.” We do not know whether to call this apple sweet 
or sour, so nicely balanced is it between the two; it has rather a pleasant flavor, eats 
very well, and is nicely colored up. Downing says it is of English origin, and 
describes the specimens before us pretty correctly: 

“Fruit large, roundish, and slightly angular. Skin nearly covered with deep 
crimson on a yellowish ground, or sometimes entirely red with a little russett. Stalk 
long, woolly, planted in a cavity broad and deep. Calyx large, in a broad basin. 
Flesh white, rather firm, juicy, with a somewhat rich and agreeable flavor—August.” 


Horticultural Reports. 

We have received the Transactions of both the Nebraska and Ohio State Horti- 
cultural Societies for 1871, filled, as usual, with valuable and interesting matter. 
Aside from the business matter, discussion, etc., usual in such annual reports, we 
find several able articles, from which we shall glean. 


Injustice to Nebraska. 


In the report of the meeting of the American Pomological Society, at Richmond, 
by Geo. W. Campbell, to the Ohio Horticultural Society, injustice is done to 
Nebraska, in reporting the $100 premium to Kansas; though no doubt a mistake, 
unintentional, on the part of Mr. C., it must be unpleasant to the party most inter- 
ested, to thus appear upon the standard records of a State Horticultural Society. 


Complimentary. 


We have a pile of complimentary invitations to the Fall Exhibitions of State, Dis- 
trict and County Agricultural and Horticultural Societies. Without special mention, 
all who have thus reniembered us have our profound thanks. It would give us pro- 
found pleasure to put in a general appearance, but we “‘ can’t come it.”’ 





Editorial Notes. 


Our Agricultural Editors. 

Many journals, not especially devoted to agriculture, have obtained much celebrity, 
and not a little of their circulation, through the conduct of agricultural departments 
of unquestioned merit. In New York city, there may be said to be three political 
and three religious journals, whose agricultural departments contain more space than 
other papers of same character. 

The New York Tribune, by reason of its circulation, and connection with Indus- 
trial Topics, Western Travels, Farmer’s Clubs, Correspondence, and general devotion to 
the advancement of agriculture and gardening, has hitherto enjoyed the most promi- 
nence. In the death of Mr. Lyman, the Trzbune lost a man of peculiar talent and 
ability ; but it must be admitted that under the direction of the new agricultural 
editor, Mr. A. B. Crandell, the space devoted to agricultural topics has been vastly 
increased, the amount of information condensed into its columns is greater than ever, 
and credit must be given to the painstaking editor for a vast amount of hard work. 
The horticultural department is apparently discontinued, for we observe few or none 
of Mr. Quinn’s articles. Horticultural articles, to exert good influence, or give a 
horticultural tone to a miscellaneous journal, should be a department by itself, 
and not scattered among matter of other nature. 

The World is edited by H. E. Colton, a gentleman of much travel in the South, 
and long experience as a chemist. His department is well conducted, and with 
more originality, we think, than some of its secular rivals. Its reports of The Farmers’ 
Club are also published one week in advance of all other journals. No city journal 
which wishes a good country circulation can afford to neglect its agricultural depart- 
ment, and yet none but first-class talent should be employed in conducting it. 

The Sun has also in its weekly edition a full page devoted to agricultural topics, 
well handled by Andrew S. Fuller. It is also represented at the Farmers’ Club, 
and publishes its weekly reports. It has gained largely in circulation within two 
years, and doubtless its attention to rural topics has been the means of great assist- 
ance in circulation. Of the other political papers, there are several containing some 
space, usually small, devoted to agricultural topics. None are of striking talent or 
originality, such as Pomeroy’s Democrat, Times, Herald. 

Among religious papers, there is usually found a column or so devoted to rural 
topics. These departments are generally well appreciated, because they afford a 
very agreeable variety to the other contents of the paper. The readers of these 
papers are generally the better class of farmers, and gentlemen of leisure, and who 
do not usually take agricultural journals exclusively. Often these agricultural 
departments are very ably managed, despite the opposition from some of the more 
jealous of the agricultural press. 

The New York Independent has been generally admitted to possess the fullest agri- 
cultural department of any religious journal in this city. For the past few years it 
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has been interested in western progress, and the articles of its agricultural editor, on 
western travel, and other contributors on flowers and special topics, have been very 
generally and favorably commended. 

The Observer and Evangelist, each devote a column or two of interesting matter 
to Rural Topics, the editors of which we know not. Out of New York city, we can 
commend two journals with special favor, as the best we are acquainted with: 

The Press, Philadelphia, Pa., Thomas Meehan, agricultural editor, a really 
valuable journal, and its agricultural information in variety and practical nature, is 
equal to the best in the United States. 

The Chicago Tribune, edited by M. L. Dunlap, every line of which indicates that 
the editor is a man of fertility of thought, and proficient in agricultural information. 
Other journals undoubtedly have good departments, but the above occur to us as the 
most widely known, and their editors recognized as men of merit and ability. 
Really, good first-class editorial talent for agricultural writing is now very scarce. 
An abundance of pretenders, glib writers, and unsteady agricultural contributors 
are found, but none of them are men of character, have no versatility of resources, 
nor the talent to fit them for the editorial chair. In these days when so many dis- 
honest persons are found, who make money in a dishonorable way, by abusing the 
advantages of their position, the public should give more honor to those who are 
really honest, and aim to do the public good service. In our opinion those who have 
self-dignity, and are more concerned in doing right, and working (not pretending) 
for the real good of the country, are to be encouraged, rather than those who make 
most efforts to put themselves forward for conspicuous publicity. 


Cutting off the Leaves of Strawberry Vines. 


When we recommended this practice, two years ago, some expressed doubt and 
incredulity, but we have seen the practical benefits of it illustrated in so many 


examples, and confirming our ideas as to the value of the practice, that we feel well 
fortified. We observed lately, another testimony in our favor, from the pen of the 
editor of The American Rural Home, as follows: 

““We are aware that the expediency of cutting off the vines of old strawberry 
plantations, after they have fruited, is a debatable question. We favor it for two 
reasons :—1. It facilitates cleaning them out. By cutting, raking up, and removing 
all the old vines and the weeds with them, we find it easier to cultivate or plow 
between the rows, and hoe among the plants. 2. The strawberry plant is really an 
annual, the vine and root living but one year. The life of the plant is perpetuated 
by offsets or stools from the roots, sending up new vines. Those vines that have 
borne fruit have fulfilled their mission, and may as well be removed, leaving a clear 
field for the growth of fresh vines. 

‘Our neighbor, Mr. Pillow, three or four weeks since, removed all the old vines 
from a large plantation of Triomphes, and gave it thorough cultivation ; and now, 
notwithstanding the very dry, scorching weather that has since prevailed, there is a 
fine growth of young vines giving it the appearance of a new plantation. He has 
practiced this course to some extent, for two or three years, and he thinks with good 
results. 

A Curious Trial. . 


Mr. J. B. Fennimore, of Middletown, Del., has undertaken the trial of forwarding 
a crate of choice Delaware peaches as a present to Queen Victoria. They were 
forwarded on Wednesday, the 15th August, by the steamship City of Limerick, 
Inman Line of Mail Steamers. The peaches are of the varieties known as Troths, 
Yorks, and Reeves Favorite, and separately wrapped in a paper prepared by a firm 
in Boston, for preserving from decay. Mr. Fennimore has made a series of experi- 
ments with the paper, and now makes the first bold experiment of transporting fresh 
peaches direct to Europe. He also shipped a crate to the Captain of the steamer, 
who agrees not to open it until in Liverpool, and acquaint Mr. Fennimore of the suc- 
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cess of the experiment. As it will be fully two weeks from time of shipment to 
time of receipt by Queen Victoria, we doubt the possibility of success. 


California ‘Fruit, 


The business of shipping California fruit to New York, is not as uniformly success- 
ful as some would like it. For instance, the chief exporter of California fruit to 
the East lost $10,000 the first year he went into the business. Last year he cleared 
$25,000. The most profitable shipment of fruit made last year was to Liverpool— 
6,000 miles by steamer and rail. After paying all commissions and freight the fruit 
yielded a net profit as large again as the value in Sacramento. This year, however, 
California fruit shipped to New York, did not bring the actual cost of freight, 
selling for $2 per box, when last year they brought $5 and $6. 


Bartlett Pears. Peaches. 


More discouraging news to fruit growers. During the last two weeks of August, 
Bartlett pears sold in New York for $4 to $5 per barrel, and peaches at less than 
25 cents profit per basket over the freight. By this time Southern growers ought to 
be able to judge that the fruit business is overdone. Yet they say the peach crop 
is but one-third a full one. Heaven help everybody, if there ever is a full one. 
None but the consumer will be happy, and we doubt even if he will be, for the grocer 
and retail dealer will charge but little less than ever. 


Potash for Peach Trees. 


Instances have repeatedly come to our notice of the benefit of potash in growing 
peach trees, and curing diseased trees also. Ata recent meeting of the Cincinnati 
Horticultural Society, a Mr. Shepard stated that he had a peach orchard of 25 
acres, the soil of which was poor, and was manured with potash only. One barrel, 
costing $35, or fifteen cents a pound, lasted him four years. He dissolved it in 
water, so that the lye would be so weak that a potato put in would not quite come to 
the surface, and then applied two quarts of this liquid close around the trunk every 
spring. From 2,000 peach trees he had sold during the past five years $12,000 worth 
of peaches. His crop had been in 1867, 1,509 bushels; in 1868, 680 bushels; in 
1869, 1,400 bushels ; in 1870, 350 bushels; and last year, 1,800 bushels. He had 
also a good prospect for a crop this year, the buds being nearly all perfect. 

This mode of applying potash has not often been tried before, and is just such an 
instance as we have long been hunting for, viz.: an example of the use of pure com- 
mercial potash. 


Profits of Grape Growing. 


In Pleasant Valley, the average price of grapes has been 4 to 8 cents per pound. 
At this price, vineyards barely yield $200 per acre. Indeed, it would be a good 
vineyard which would yield this every year. In Delaware and Virginia, where 
grapes are very early, ten to fifteen cents is realized, or about $300 to $400 per acre. 
One small vineyard of our own, averaged this year from 200 vines, 1,500 pounds, 
which would give a total per acre of 3 tons, or 6,000 pounds. The prives realized 
were 8 cents per pound, or $500 per acre. 

We have just noticed several statements of large profits of grape culture in 
Missouri. When we were there last year, grapes sold for barely 5 cents, and we 
cannot understand the foundation of the large profits mentioned below. 

One grower said his vineyard gave him a net profit of $3,562 per acre; another, of 
$1,500 per acre ; a third, of $2,000. 

These figures can be realized only by wine-making, and in this there is needed 
large capital, skill, experience, together with good soil, and ability to create a good 
market for one’s brands. No ordinary cultivator can reach such figures. 
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School Gardening. 


Among “horticultural novelties’ of late days, we have seen nothing so novel or so 
sensible as the following: At a recent meeting of the Potomac Fruit Growers’ 
Association, the subject of ‘school gardening” was introduced. One gentleman gave 
the description of a German school, where the little children were instructed in this 
branch of rural art. In the rear of the school buildings there was a large. garden 
which was divided into squares of about 125 feet each, and which was entirely 
devoted to the use of the pupils. Those scholars who distinguished themselves in 
behavior, application, ete., were picked out and divided into clubs of three. Each 
of these clubs was assigned the use of one of the aforesaid squares, which they were 
to cultivate themselves with flowers, vegetables, and various kinds of fruits. The 
tools were furnished by the school, while the scholars found the seed. During the 
recess, instead of climbing about or indulging in other dangerous plays, it was the 
greatest pleasure of the scholars to work in their garden, Those who did not take 
particular care of their portion were dismissed, and others put in their place. On 
that account each scholar tried to excel the other, while each tried to lay his portion 
out in the most handsome design; of course each wanted to have the prettiest flowers. 
In fact, it was a pleasure to look at the garden, with as many different designs as 
there were squares, each filled with the most beautiful and fragrant flowers, and 
making itself a great instructor. 

‘ Credit. 

We are usually very careful in giving credit. During an editorial experience of six 
years, only one person has called us to task, and this is recently, The Ohio Farmer. 
An article appeared in its columns, ‘How the big pears are raised.”” We quoted this, 
but credit was not annexed, we presume an unintentional error, or possibly the name 
was left off by printer. We give due credit to it now. 


Parsons & Co, 


This old firm has been dissolved, and has now become “ twain ’—one-half of the 
stock is retained by Robert B. Parsons, while S. B. Parsons & Sons take the other 
half, and have established a new nursery at Kissena, a station on the new Stewart 
Railroad in East Flushing. 

The Fountain Plant. 

The experience of the year seems to determine two points with this ornamental 
plant. In habit of growth it is fully equal to all that was promised of it; but in 
color it is a dingy, dirty, brownish red. We think there is still room for a better 
amaranth color. 

The Ives Grape, 

The Concord at last has a rival. We welcome it. The Ives is making friends. 
For an early grape, to market before the Concord, we know of none better. Usually 
there is a period of a week or ten days when grapes, which arrive in the market 
before the Concord, get higher prices. At such atime the Ives comes in and {fills 
the demand. Usually it is a week earlier than the Concord. It is very prolific, 
healthy, and an admirable shipper; bears handling well; does not bruise, neither 
drops from the bunch, while it can be made into marketable wine, which the Concord 
cannot. It has grown in our opinion yearly, as we have seen its favorable reception 
in the markets here. We find also from other horticultural editors, similar concur- 
rent testimony. The editor of the Rural Alabamian says: ‘* We have had the Ives 
in full bearing only two years, but from that short experience, we consider it a grape 
of very great promise. The vine is remarkably healthy and vigorous; bunch large 
and very compact; fruit large, black, sweet and vinous, with a peculiarly tough skin. 
This latter quality makes it valuable for transportation to distant markets. It com- 
mences ripening with the Concord, but does not attain perfection until the Concord 
is gone, and should be permitted to hang many days on the vine after appearing 
ripe. It is not equal to the Concord in size and beauty of appearance, nor is it so 
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good for the table ; but it is Superior in keeping qualities, and for distant transporta- 
tion, and probably for wine.’ 

Dr. Swazey, horticultural editor of the Rural South-Land, also endorses it, and 
speaks as follows of some specimens sent to him: The Ives is as fine as we ever saw, 
and confirms our previous good opinion of it—the bunch and berry being nearly 
equal to the Concord in size and quality, and having the advantage of ripening two 
weeks earlier and continuing on the vine longer. As a wine grape, or as a market 
grape ‘‘for the million,” to come in before the Concord, we should prefer the Ives to 
any other single variety. 

Lilies in Oregon. 

The Lilium Auratum has found its way to Oregon, and is delighting the citizens. 
In the garden of A. R. Shipley, Portland, Oregon, the Oregonian says there is a 
golden-banded lily—Jilium auratum, which is something of a wonder in its way. 
It is now in full bloom, and consists of one stem, five feet ten inches high, without a 
branch. Pushing out of this single stem are twenty-eight perfect buds, fifteen of 
them fully expanded, the others are not yet open. The full sized flowers are ten 
inches in diameter, fifteen of the buds push out at the same height, three feet three 
inches from the ground, the others at intervals to the top. It is a most magnificent 
specimen. 

Meehan’s Nurseries. 

We should have made mention ere this of Thomas Meehan’s new nurseries, at 
Germantown, Pa. Mr. Meehan is one of the most painstaking collectors of native 
seeds and plants that we have; and likewise in evergreens, new and rare, we doubt 
if any one has a larger variety. Most of his stock is grown solely for the supply of 
nurserymen ; but with sO good a location upon Germantown avenue, it is not a 
wonder that he has opportunity for a good local trade. Whether botanizing in the 
Rocky Mountains, or riding on the cow-eatcher of a locomotive in a western excur- 
sion, catching grasshoppers, or at home as a nurseryman and editorial writer, his 
talents are ‘* bound to win.” 

Return of the Fugitives. 

Those fugitives from scenes of American horticulture, who spent the summer in 
‘the mother country,” returned home August 25th. Quinn to his pears (strange 
it is not “ pair.”” Bachelors never do “take’’). Bliss to blissful home scenes, and 
Hoopes to be hooped up for another year in his big nursery. 


The Rural Club, N. ¥. 

The members of this honored and social organization enjoyed a pleasant picnic, 
August 6th, at the flower farm of C. L. Allen, Queens, N. Y. Upwards of 75 
guests were present, whose eyes were regaled with the sight of over 50 acres of 
flowers in bloom. Each guest on going away was presented witha massive bouquet 
of cut Gladiolus and Lilies. It is but a few years since Mr. Allen began the culture 
of bulbs as a lover of flowers. ‘To-day, we suppose the bulbs grown on his place 
are numbered by the million. One good result of this extension of bulb culture, is 
in the cheapening of prices. Gladiolus, choice varieties, can now be obtained at $1 
per dozen, where formerly they were worth $1 each. Among the incidental features 
of interest at Mr. Allen’s place, are a row of six new greenhouses just erected; a 
large bed of subtropical plants; a fine display of double Portulacea, Clianthus 
Dampierii, and hundreds of beautiful lilies, climbing vines, and hanging baskets. 
As usual, speeches were made by the club before adjournment, but no papers of special 
interest were read. 

New Tuberose—The Peart, 

We are sure no flower novelty in many years is so well worth all enthusiastic men- 
tion of it as the The Pearl, new Dwarf Double Tuberose. It is very sweet, a strong, 
stout grower—easily grown, and admirable as a house plant. Was first introduced 


by John Henderson, of Flushing, L. 1., but is now obtainable from almost any 
nurseryman. 
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Farmers’ Gardens. 


As a gencral thing, we see the same forms of beds and ridges as were common fifty 
years ago, some at least one foot high, and that, too, on our porous sandy soil. Now, 
if either should be higher, we would elevate the walks, and thereby we have the 
benefit of the showers, thus utilizing the resources for growth, and avoiding the col- 
lection of water in thé walks and alleys; besides this, it requires much hard labor to 
make those high ridges and beds, and when made, they do, with their inclined sur- 
face, throw off much of the water that is of vast account, especially in a season of 
light showers or drouth. 

Have the garden so arranged that it can be cultivated by horse power. Select a 
suitable piece of ground where you can have good turning room at each end; then 
lay off your rows clean through. I find it pays to lay off the rows with a line, so as 
to have them perfectly straight, and of uniform width. In these rows plant your 
vegetables—early potatoes, peas, beans, tomatoes, sweet corn, cabbage, ete. Now, 
if you will run through these rows at least once a week with the horse and cultivator, 
the hoeing will be a comparatively light job, and can be done by the children. 
Besides, the frequent and thorough stirring of the soil will give your “ truck” a much 
more vigorous and thrifty growth than the cultivation it usually gets in the garden. 
This is the method pursued by nurserymen and market gardeners, and I am sure its 
practical adoption by farmers would be a great improvement on the little square 
*“ garden full of weeds’ now so common.—The Tribune, South Bend, Ind. 


Lawn and Garden Plants. 


The Irish Yew is a beautiful evergeen for the center of a circular bed of shrub- 
bery, and the Yucca or Adam’s Needle, when planted in rock-work, or in a large 
circle on the lawn, in rich loam, is an effective object, particularly lovely by moon- 
light. It is aloe-like, with narrow leaves clustering near the ground, and sending up 
stems from four to eight feet high, covered with large, cream-colored, drooping, tulip- 
like blossoms in August or September. Plant about a dozen in a large circular 
mound, and they will give much satisfaction. This plant was the pride of the old 
time gardens, but, like the stately Lombardy Poplar, has almost disappeared in 
these latter days, when the improved or depraved—which ?—taste has a tendency for 
novelties that are “‘ far-fetched and dear-bought.” 

Among other fine bedding-plants and shrubs, [ must recommend strongly the Crim- 
son Crape Myrtle, and the new variety, pure white; the contrast is striking and 
effective. 

Also, the new Dwarf Pomegranate—a hardy (in this region), free-blooming, rich 
colored plant. I have seen pomegranates, with little protection in very cold weather, 
bearing good crops of fruit, in Southern Maryland and on the Eastern Shore. The 
fruit is esteemed by some as a choice delicacy, but the plant is most generally culti- 
vated for the beauty of its flowers.—Am. Farmer. 


Ancient Briton Blackberry. 


This variety has been highly praised in Wisconsin by competent judges. F. K. 
Pheenix writes Western Rural that it is of fair size, very productive and of excellent 
flavor. So far as heard from it has proved hardy in that region, Bloomington, IIl. 


Mr. F. quotes Charles Downing as having recently written of it that it is the sweetest 
and richest blackberry he ever ate. 


Apple—Best Kinds for Profit, 

In an article on Marketing Apples, “‘ Rural,” of the Chicago Tribune, says of the 
Red Astrachan: One orchardist has sent 100 bushels of Red Astrachans forward, 
and had as many more. They had averaged, at the orchard, 75 cents per bushel, 

, 
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exclusive of the packages. He had about 40 trees, that had been planted from 10 
to 14 years. This variety, it was stated, was not an early-bearer, but, on attaining 
size, produced good crops. The same party spoke highly of the Sops of Wine, which, 
he said, came next in order of ripening, and on the whole, was more profitable, the 
trees produced much younger, and better annual crops. The Early Harvest is the 
first to go to market, but it is not a constant bearer, and the profits are not so large. 
It is one of the most widely-disseminated and popular varieties, and yet must give 
place to the two previously named in an orchard for market. 


Value of Shelter Belts to an Orchard, 


At a meeting of the Champaign County Horticultural Society, one farmer reported 
that of a few trees he had 15 bushels blown off in one storm, while his neighbor, 
who had shelter belts about his orchard, experienced no loss. 


New Early Peach. 


The Prairie Farmer has seen a new peach three weeks earlier than Hale’s Early, 
which originated with Mr. Alexander, near Mt. Pulaski, Ill. It is said to be a very 
fine peach. 

A Lucky Strawberry Bed. 


The Red Hook (Duchess County) Journal gives the following figures as to the re- 
sult with nine acres of strawberries grown at Madalin in that town: 

The culture is made from about nine acres of land, cultivated in three sections by 
three owners. Of this land about three acres bore its first crop, and a little more 
than three acres yielded its second crop, and the remainder of the nine acres its 


third crop. The entire crop amounted to 27,785 quarts, or about 865 bushels, a 
yield equal to 96 bushels per acre : 


Team work and labor... ........ceeceeees sees codecccecee $675 86 
Manures 

Hay and straw for mulching 

Interest on capital and tax ...........00. eeececesoe ceccees 

Picking and marketing 

Freight, traveling, etc 

Commission 

TEAM WOEK.. cccccccccccccccsccscccsoccese ecccccee Geccce 

Wear of crates and baskets 


Total cost of crop......... bee eseeenneconcesons evebecess $2,818 15 


Crop 27,786 quarts of berries at an average of 22 cents....... 6,112 92 
Deduct expenses .. ...cccccccccccccccccccecs cccccccccces 2,918 15 


— 


Ms nddetecie teecedusnwOeendveeeuns eewbes $3,294 77 


The results are unusual, for we doubt whether any other cultivator near New York 
has obtained any such prices. The average of 3,000 quarts per acre is fair. Be- 
ginners will please observe the very large expenses, $300 per acre. 


How to Select Norway Spruce. 


The Gardener’s Monthly calls attention to the beautiful appearance of some speci- 
mens of the Norway spruce when the crimson buds appear, which afterwards develop 
into seed cones. The crimson buds it explains to be the female flowers, while those 
which are of a yellowish brown, and much smaller than the crimson, are the male 
flowers. To select trees which will be most prolific in these crimson buds in spring 
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time, and afterwards in cones, the following rule is given: ‘‘ Trees with the highest 
degree of vitality have a greater feminine character, and in the Norway spruce those 
with the highest conditions of vitality push into leaf first. By this rule any one 
may select those which will in time have this beautiful blooming character. The 
early leafing plants are the ones to take.” 

‘To purchasers who must order their plants from a nursery, this rule will be of 
small avail unless they can go in person to the nursery, and also be there at the time 
when the first buds are pushing out. In all other cases they must depend upon some- 
body else’s choice ; hence, we are afraid the rule will not be followed largely. 

The best way, generally, to do, is to buy a supply of plants when quite small, and 
grow and train them yourself in nursery rows for some years. Then when they are 
wanted for the lawn, the rule will be of service. But if the purchaser don’t happen 
to get a large proportion of those which Mr. Meehan describes as bearing female 
flowers, he can still be satisfied, because in any event—flowers or no flowers—well 
trained Norway spruce are at all.seasons among the most beautiful objects in nature, 


The Red Astrachan Apple. 


In the American Pomological Society reports, the Red Astrachan is put down as 
worthless all over Lowa. Whereupon D. W. Adams writes to the Jowa Homestead, 
that this is not so, and that the American Pomological Society is inexcusable for 
disseminating such an error. I say inexcusable, for the horticulturists of this State 
have decided through the State Horticultural Society—and this decision stands 
unchanged year after year—that the Red Astrachan is one of the three best summer 
apples for general cultivation in two-thirds of the State. There is probably no 
summer apple which, at this time, is being so extensively planted in this State, nor 
one which has attained such an extended reputation for general good behavior. 

The tree is a moderately stout, symmetrical grower, forming one of the most beau- 
tiful and healthy trees in the whole orchard, and is hardy enough to endure the 
winters of the extreme north part of the State. Except in a few localities it bears 
good crops of fruit, so large, fine, early and beautiful as to command the best price 
in the market. Especially in the extreme north is its productiveness most noticeable, 
for here on alternate years it is literally loaded down with its enormous crops of 
crimson beauties. There is no early apple which can be compared to it in uniting so 
many good qualities of tree and fruit, unless it be the Sops of Wine, and that is 
comparatively little known. 


The Rattlesnake Melton. 


The Mobile Register says: The finest watermelons that we have seen this season 
were grown by Mr. John Williams, of Chunchula in this county. They are a new 
variety for this region, called by him the ‘“ North Carolina Rattlesnake Melon ”— 
we think he obtained the seed from North Carolina only a year ago. Shape, ‘long ;” 
color, light and dark green pied; rind, thin but strong and well suited for shipping ; 
meat, red, and of a Edllsions sugary flavor. They attain to a very large size—we 
saw one a few days ago that weighed 57 pounds. 


Catalogues Received. 


Richardson & Vail, Geneva, N. Y., Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
Henry Michel, St. Louis, Mo., Autumn Catalogue of Bulbs. 

Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa., Autumn Catalogue of Bulbs. 
A. Bryant, Jr., Princeton, IIl., Retail Catalogue, Fall 1872. 

A. Bryant, Jr., Princeton, Ill., Wholesale Price List, Fall 1872. 
J. B. Jones, Macedon, N. Y., Wholesale Price List, Fall 1872. 
Stark & Barnett, Louisiana, Mo., Catalogue of Pikes Co. Nurseries. 











